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urges the validity of it by the aid of many fur-
ther examples. The Christian declares God to
be the sole author of his existence ; the man of
science declares the same thing of Nature. Of
God only does the Christian say, ' in Him we
live and move and have our being.7 With in-
tense conviction the man of science says this of
Nature. Nature, as an historical fact, does
cause such men to worship.

Linnaeus (writes the author) fell on his knees when he
saw the gorse in blossom; Goethe, gazing from the Brocken,
said, * Lord, what is man that tkou art mindful of him ]'
Kant felt the same awe in looking at the starry heaven as
in considering the moral principle; "Wordsworth is inspired
rather amongst the mountains than amongst human beings ;
in solitude Byron felt the rapture that ' purified from, self/
It is a paradox which will convince few, that the heavens
declare no glory but that of Kepler and Newton. (P. '84.)

Here then, argues the author, are notorious
instances of men who have recognised the real
godhead of Nature. Nor is this recognition,
he proceeds, necessarily Pantheism. It may be,
and it also may not be. The Pantheist believes
in an immanent cause ; the ordinary Theist in a
transcendent one. But these differences are
secondary. They are indeed but different the-
ories of God, based upon a common recognition